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The management of the modern 
airline today is vitally interested in the 
installation of airborne radar in their 
equipment. The reasons for this inter- 
est are: 

@ Solution to the problem of flight 
operations in thunderstorm and line 
squall areas. 

@ Avoidance of any possible contact 
with tornadoes. 


@ Avoidance of hail zones. 


® Utilization of the secondary func- 
tions of radar in respect to terrain 
mapping. 

@ Its utilization within its limita- 
tions in the collision problem. 

Management’s interest, of course, is 
no guarantee that the industry can ac- 
cept the cost of installation of airborne 
radar at this time. This is true for 
several reasons, but most important: 


@ We are in a buyer’s market and 
money will not come easy as it has in 
the past. 

@ We must balance the cost of in- 
stallation against the possible economic 
penalty of irregularities and interrup- 
tions to operations and the lack of 
comfort. 

@ Management has to ke certain 
that the design and construction of the 
equipment can be satisfactorily main- 
tained, that it will do the job and be 
sufficiently reliable to enable the Cap- 
tain to base his flight operation upon 


An Air Line Safety Director Reports His Observa- 
tions on Management's Viewpoint of Airborne Radar. 


By Carl M. Christenson 
Director of Safety, UAL 


the intelligence received from the radar 
installation. We believe that we are in 
a position now to state that radar 
equipment presently being considered 
by management will meet the require- 
ments. We likewise believe that equip- 
ment presently considered has been 
simplified and increased in reliability 
to the point where it will be usable 
and will not involve critical mainte- 
nance to keep it operating. 


Requested as a "Must" 

As soon as management can see its 
way clear from the dollar standpoint, 
aficr careful balancing of costs with 
the exposure we have in our operation, 
a decision will be forthcoming as to 
installation dates. Management of the 
flight operations departments have for 
many years requested airborne radar as 
a must for all modern flight equipment. 

At this time, now that the equipment 
has been tested and developed, it is 
simply a matter of finding the dollars 
to install it, and for no other reason 
will any delay be accepted by airline 
management. It is simply a matter of 
cold reasoning to know and understand 
that during some six months of our 
operating experience each year we are 
confronted with serious problems of 
safety, comfort, and dependability 
while operating through thunderstorm 
conditions. 


The only way we know that on-the- 


spot intelligence can be conveyed to 
the Captain is by the use of airborne 
radar. We have other means and fa- 
cilities available to provide the Captain 
with some idea of the general area of 
such disturbance, but in no way can 
we provide him accurate information 
of the condition of the storm at any 
particular moment. 

We know that in the event an air- 
plane flies into a tornado we will auto- 
matically lose the airplane, which is no 
different than the fact that if a tornado 
strikes a house or building it will be 
destroyed. We can expect no better 
treatment in the air. 

Hailstorm Avoidance Important 

Hail damage at high speed is going 
to become more and more severe. Con- 
sequently, we must be certain that we 
avoid such conditions. The problem of 
the takeoff and landing in the presence 
of severe thunderstorm activity is a real 
one and must be overcome by better 
communications between _ existing 
ground radar, airborne radar, and the 
operating crews. The passenger in the 
cabin, of course, is our consumer. A 
smooth ride to him simply means repeat 
business. It is important that we not 
involve him in flights through thunder- 
storm conditions whether voluntary or 
involuntary. We know that on occasion 
we accidentally get into bad thunder- 
storms and, again, the only way to 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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An Air Line Pilot Evaluates Airborne Radar and Sums 
Up What it Can Do For the Man in the Cockpit. 


By Capt. George W. Henderson; UAL 
Chairman, Air Safety Forum Radar Panel 


The purpose of this report is to pre- 
sent the findings of United Air Lines’ 
flight evaluation of an experimental 
C-Band (5.5 cm) airborne weather 
radar. 


In a theoretical study made under 
the direction of the Airline Electronics 
Engineering Committee in 1952, J. S. 
Marshall and Walter Hitschfeld con- 
cluded that an operating wavelength 
of 5.7 cm would provide optimum per- 
formance for a weather mapping radar 
from the standpoint of providing maxi- 
mum sensitivity with least attenuation 
of signal in heavy rain. 

In order to conduct an evaluation 
of an airborne radar designed primarily 
for weather mapping, a contract was 
placed with RCA by United Air Lines 
in October of 1952 for an experimental 
unit which would meet the operational 
characteristics established by the Air- 
line Transport Association, and the 
technical characteristics indicated by 
the Airline Electronics Engineering 
Committee. 

The radar was basically quite similar 
to early military airborne radars, and 
used the five inch cathode ray scope 
tube. It operated on the frequency of 
3.5 em, had a peak power of 80 kilo- 
watts, employed a 22 inch dish antenna 
and emitted a 7 degree pencil beam. 


40 Flights Conducted 

A DC-3 cargo-liner was selected to 
carry the radar, and was appropriately 
nicknamed, “Sir Echo.” Forty tech- 
nical and operational flights were con- 
ducted adjacent to, or along corridors 
between, active thunderstorm cells. 
Many flights were made through active 
cells which the radar indicated to be 
weak in character. 

We feel that the performance record 
of this installation was excellent when 
considering the fact that the equipment 
was operating on the bench only six 
months after the contract was signed, 
and installed and operating in the air- 
craft one month later. Upon comple- 
tion of the flight evaluation program, 
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the equipment was removed from the 
plane, and extensive measurements 
were made by RCA for comparison 
with those made at the time the equip- 
ment was delivered. Neither the mag- 
netron nor the klystron were retuned 
during the entire four months’ service 
period, and measurements of power 
output, sensitivity, etc., taken at the 
conclusion of the program, agreed 
within reading error of the same meas- 
urements taken before the equipment 
was initially installed in the aircraft. 


Some Questions Answered 

The question arises, “What can the 
pilot do with radar that he hasn’t been 
able to do before?” 

@ He can detour a storm area after 
having scanned it from over 75 miles 
away, thus giving him the opportunity 
to instigate a detour at a point where 
his flight time to destination will be 
increased very little, if any. 

@ He can choose a corridor of the 
mildest activity or turbulence if pene- 
tration of the storm is necessary. Nor- 
mally, a suitable corridor can be found 
without departing more than five miles 
from the planned route. 

@ He can scan the area around an 
airport before take-off or landing, to 
determine the best possible flight path 
out of, or into, that airport. 

@ He can establish his position rela- 
tive to high terrain, or other easily 
distinguishable ground features. 

@® He can give valuable information 
to other aircraft not equipped with 
radar, thus reducing operational de- 
lays during storm seasons. 

Another question: “How long does it 
take for a pilot to become reasonably 
familiar with radar?” 

Much to our advantage is the pic- 
torial characteristics of the scope dis- 
plays. This very graphic picture, with 
targets clearly and vividly etched on a 
black background, much as a simple 
silhouette for example, offers a speak- 
ing acquaintance upon first exposure. 
We believe that it wouldn’t be too long 
before a pilot would become quite ex- 





pert, and that the finer touches of 
interpretation would come with more 
experience. 

Conclusions and Reco:amendations 

@ It is a very useful device for safer 
and smoother navigation of thunder- 
storm and precipitation areas, and will 
permit a pilot to avoid moderate and 
heavy turbulence associated with these 
areas, usually in the nature of detours 
of 5 miles or less. It will permit safer 
and smoother departures and arrivals 
at airports having thunderstorms in the 
immediate vicinity, and will minimize 
delays due to these conditions. 

@ It will penetrate 15 miles or more 
of heavy rain equal to, or greater than, 
60mm /hour. 

@ It provides a satisfactory warning 
of hail shafts. 

® No definite evidence was obtained 
to indicate that this radar is capable of 
identifying a tornado or tornado thun- 
derstorm. 

® Using the “Safety Circle” tech- 
nique, this radar provides a method of 
avoiding collisions with terrain. An- 
tenna pitch stabilization is required 
when using this technique. 

® Terrain mapping capabilities of 
this radar is good. 

® Separation of storm and terrain 
echoes is feasible without added com- 
plexity of circular polarization, which 
is of no value for distinguishing be- 
tween hail and rain. 

@ The radar has very little, if any, 
application in avoidance of other air- 
craft. 

® Isoecho contour circuitry is essen- 
tial for determining which corridors in 
storm areas may be flown through with 
safety. Range of adjustment provided 
in the experimental set was satisfactory. 

@® The scope display, while not 
bright enough for all conditions even 
though a hood was used, is usable until 
bright storage tubes are in production. 
The bright storage tube must be capa- 
ble of half-tone reproduction. 

@ Roll and pitch stabilization are 
necessary to give stable presentation de- 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Now, just take a look at the young- 
ster. Only eight years old and flitting 
around making muscles like the big 
boys, already. And the king-sized 
brothers aren’t sneering. For our fig- 
urative Shorty is a mighty good little 
pal who is proving himself as useful 
as a bung starter in an enthusiastic 
saloon debate. Forty-eight millions of 
dollars of income in one year isn’t 
small change. 

Our Shorty bears up under the dig- 
nified title, “Local Service Airlines.” 
That designation was picked when the 
little guys themselves got tired of being 
labeled as “feeders” for the giant trans- 
continental air lines. There have been 
short haul systems, sometimes a one- 
plane, one-pilot system, since the days 
when a short haul was a long trip. 

The present transcontinental and 
transocean behemoths of the skies were 
Shorties themselves not too long ago. 
But the current flock of local service 
lines, regularly scheduled and carefully 
nurtured by a watchful government, 
were little more than a surplus gleam 
in a war weary pilot’s eye until 1945. 
There are 14 local service airlines at 
work today. They are not to be con- 
fused with the charter, the non-sked 
and the purely cargo outfits. Local 
service planes, all but a few of them 
DC-3’s, haul passengers, mail, express 
and freight, just as do the big planes. 


Serve 330 Cities 

These newcomers in the airline busi- 
ness now have developed to the point 
where they work in and out of more 
than 330 cities and towns with a total 
population of 43,300,000. 

And for 4,232,143 citizens of these 
United States living in 188 small cities 
and towns, the local service people pro- 
vide the only regular, scheduled air 
transportation—a communication sys- 
tem which is recognized as a must for 
the sturdy economic development of a 
community today. It’s got to the 
point where a town without an airport 
is as lonesome as black-eyed peas with- 
out sowbelly. That airport then be- 
gins to exhibit its real worth when a 
scheduled airline drops in for a perma- 
nent landing. The records prove it. 
Shorty went prospecting and found 
there is many a golden nugget left in 
the skies and the nation’s travellers 
await their wings impatiently. 

Business of the local service lines has 
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in the Sky........ 


zoomed like the stock of a Canadian 
uranium mine; but this is sound busi- 
ness, not based on any war emergency, 
not depending on great governmental 
expenditures for defense. The possi- 
bilities for growth appear almost un- 


limited. And this new field of oppor- 
tunity offers chances for a great return 
on venture capital. 

There are, of course, problems to 
meet and some are of serious propor- 
tions. Shorty is carrying a man-sized 
load, but he is suffering the growing 
pains of any adolescent. Some of them 
are demanding a relatively quick cure. 
The man, or men, with guts, vision 


The Local Service Map. Spread Out 
Over 45 States and 330 Cities, it 
Serves 43,300,000 People. Without 
it, 4,232,143 Citizens of 188 Smaller 
Towns Would Have No Air Service. 


and determination to come up with 
that cure—and certainly it will be 
found—won’t be worrying much about 
the price of tomorrow’s breakfast. 
Because a lot of people have casually 
come to take the local service lines for 


granted, and because not too many 
outside the business know the scope of 
the development, it is our purpose to 
take a look at the local service lines, 
what they have done and where they 
go from here. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board offi- 


cially regards the short haul system. 


aS an experimeni intended to “round 
out a sound air transportation plan 
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for domestic United States.” The air- 
lines themselves have been given tem- 
porary certificates since 1945. Most 
of them have been flying for five years 
or less. While the lines are strictly for 
short flights, that doesn’t mean that 
any one of them may not have an 
extended, carefully blocked-out net- 
work of routes which may lace through 
six or 10 states. 

At more than 140 points, by the 


By Charles Jay 


most recent count, the lines make con- 
nections with the long service routes, 
an item which has proved mutually 
profitable. It also enables a citizen to 
ship himself, his letter or a chunk of 
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freight swiftly and all the way by air 
from Seattle or New York to Borger, 
Texas, if anybody wants to go there. 
You won’t find Borger listed as a stop 
on American, TWA or United, either. 

For the record, here are the 14 seg- 
ments of the network which if ever 
abandoned as an “experiment” would 
now find scores of towns and cities 
screaming to their congressmen for 


good, quick help: 






Allegheny Ozark 
Bonanza Piedmont 
Central Pioneer 
North Central Southern 
Frontier Southwest 


Lake Central Trans-Texas 
Mohawk West Coast 

The average hop on the local service 
lines ranges from 44.3 to 87.3 miles. 
One of the lines has eight flights which 
are less than half an hour each, and 
four of these are so short it’s hardly 
worth while hauling up the landing 
gear. But they are in a heavily traveled 
area, linking a series of important in- 
dustrial centers, as well as making con- 
nections with several major trunk lines. 
It has reached the point where an 
executive can get down to Washing- 
ton and see his congressman as fast 
as he used to be able to get a tele- 
phone call through. 

CAB’s big experiment got off to a 
slow start in 1945, but it took only 
four years to hit what some of the 
customers back in the brush call se- 
rious money. The last of the 14 sys- 
tems currently at work inaugurated 
service in 1950. 

From just about the date the first 
A-bomb blew Hiroshima out of Japan, 
to the end of 1945, some 4,452 passen- 
gers bought local service airline tickets 
in the U. S. They were flown 1,312,- 
000 passenger miles. The fledglings in 
this year of birth flew 74,510 airmail 
ton miles, 11,482 express ton miles and 
no freight. 

Covers 45 States 

Other operators had been getting 
ready as fast as planes could be found 
for civilian purposes, routes worked out 
and certificates okayed by the CAB. 
They liked that pie in the sky and were 
set to begin weaving the net which like 
a spider’s web today covers 45 states. 
And enthusiastic business and profes- 
sional men, in a hurry to get back to 
at least a semi-peacetime economy, 
started pitching handsful of that green 
folding stuff into the airborne elec- 
tric fan. Revenue passengers in 1946 
totaled 25,118. 

Then look what happened when 
Shorty really got his wings off the little 
3,500-foot landing strips and whipped 
the DC-3’s over the countryside. There 
were 235,585 revenue passengers in 
1947 and by 1949 the figure had leaped 
to 683,811 and was still soaring. The 
total paid passengers list in 1952 had 
climbed steadily and swiftiy to 1,736,- 
388 and in 1953 topped the 2,000,000 
persons mark. 

Records regarding other items are 
equally revealing. Air mail had sky- 
rocketed to 893,057 ton miles in 1952, 
while express ton mileage was 866,526, 


.. The Case for LOCAL SERVICE 
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and freight ton mileage, only 25 in 
1946, totaled 1,081,319. 

These are the tell-tale facts racked 
up by 14 local service lines, flying a 
maximum of about 150 airplanes, faith- 
fully carrying a top load of 24 passen- 
gers and a chunk of mail, express and 
all manner of freight. 

Passenger revenues of the locals have 
jumped in proportion to the $23 mil- 
lion mark—actual passenger revenues 
in 1946 were $314,638 and in 1952 
$19,171,798. Estimates for 1953 put 
it at $23,329,000. 

As has been the history of all major 
transportation systems in this country, 
government assistance has played a 
major part in the nourishment and 
growth of the local service lines. Dur- 
ing these formative years, the mail 
pay and subsidy for the local service 

.lads has increased from $1,558,614 in 
1946 to more than $20,000,000 in 1952 
and $23,832,000 estimated in 1953. 
But, then, indicative of a trend in free 
enterprise, income from express and 
freight in the same period rose from 
$13,008 to $593,661. It all adds up 
to $42,537,500 operating revenue in 
1952 and an estimated $48,350,000 in 
the year 1953. 


Potential: 43,000,000 Customers 

If a business can produce such devel- 
opment in less than eight years, who’s 
to fix a ceiling on prospects from a 
potential 43,000,000 customers ? 

Perhaps the most significant piece of 
statistics from the standpoint of pri- 
vate ownership can be found in the 
fact that the mail pay and subsidy 
comprised 80.71 per cent of the total 
revenue in 1946 and this had been 
whittled downward steadily to 50.70 
per cent in 1952. In only two cases 
that year did the mail pay and subsidy 
exceed $2,000,000 and five of the feed- 
ers made more money from passengers 
than from the government. 


A lot of the customers accustomed 
to riding a DC-6 or a Constellation 
who may be prone to sneer at the 
pokey little DC-3’s—unless they want 
to get to Cortez, Colorado, fast—seem 
to forget that the big trunk lines had 
growing pains themselves only a few 
years ago and required more than a 
trifling bit of assistance from Wash- 
ington before finally expanding into 
huge and profitable transcontinental 
and intercontinental systems. 

Take the first two lines of the alpha- 
betical list as a comparison: American 
for the trunks and Allegheny for the 
locals. As recently as 1936, American 
received $2,289,414 in mail revenue 
(from the government) and this was 
34.5 per cent of the line’s total income. 
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Allegheny, which began flying in 1949, 
had mail pay of $1,944,820 in 1952— 
about $200,000 more than 50 per cent 
of the entire revenue, and this ‘in spite 
of inflation and lowered passenger 
fares. The five per cent of total income 
received by American today indicates 
the pattern which may be anticipated. 

These big systems which even now 
threaten to use jets and get a New 
Yorker to San Francisco in less time 
than it takes to get from his office to 
Idlewild Airport weren’t always giants. 
They came up the hard way. 


Aid Trunk Lines 

It is interesting to note the dollar 
relationship between the local service 
short haulers and the trunks. In 1952, 
the locals carried to the trunk lines 
passengers who then bought $19,150,- 
590 worth of tickets for more distant 
places. The big jump in inter-airline 
traffic has come within the last two 
years, an item which would tend to 
prove you can’t keep ’em down on the 
farm once they’ve learned to fly. 

With these rosy records nailed up 
for public inspection, let’s take a look 
at the problems worrying the locals. 
Some of them are those shared by all 
growing boys. The more serious apply 
only to the local service wingmen and 
these operators are searching desper- 
ately for the solution. 

First in line, perhaps, is the Congress 
which keeps a vigilant eye on matters 
of interstate commerce, communication 
and service and particularly on an in- 
dustry which might well have a key 
function in national defense. No one 
would deny that the established airlines 
of 1941 were vital to the nation in 
meeting the shock of war. 

Congress, in the final sense, controls 
the funds for the subsidy and possibly, 
through expenditures for military air 
power, the development of engines and 
planes, safety devices and requirements 
essential for a sound civilian industry. 

The Congress created CAB and de- 
fined its powers which include, vir- 
tually, life and death authority over 
the airways. 

It is the CAB, then, which under 
existing laws controls the mail sub- 
sidies for individual airlines. 


A Mutual Problem 

Now, it seems scarcely necessary to 
say the biggest single ailment and 
worry of almost everybody but Robert 
R. Young is money. CAB and the 
local service lines have a mutual prob- 
lem here. Seeking to move cautiously 
toward the building of the best air- 
ways system which can be devised, the 
government agency still considers the 
short haulers an experiment, and con- 


tinues to issue operating certificates on 
a temporary basis of three to seven 
years. The lines, of course, have in 
most cases become so essential to the 
communities they serve they could not 
be abandoned. 

But anything involving large invest- 
ments, such as aviation, created on a 
“temporary” certificate, has a tendency 
to make a banker head for the bushes. 
Few people with any really heavy cash 
are going to hurry up and dump it into 
a company whose certificate for exist- 
ence expires next year and might not 
be renewed. Dr. Boothby’s Queen of 
Sheba Snake Oil would be a better buy 
at six-bits a bottle. 

Without large investments, the lo- 
cals can’t improve their services and 
can’t expand operations, both of which 
might help reduce costs and help them 
edge steadily away from the subsidy 
they would like to be able to drop 
sometime in the future. 

A case in point is the search by all 
the locals for a new aircraft to replace 
the DC-3, a venerable and dependable 
trooper. Some of those concerned think 
the replacement is the major cure for 
many of Shorty’s pains. 

Testifying before a Congressional 
Committee looking into such matters, 
Donald W. Nyrop, former chairman 
of the CAB and now a counsel for 
the local service lines, said: 


Needed: A Plane 

“The only real answer to the local 
service problem is a new and more 
efficient airplane.” 

The DC-3 is considered too slow and 
costs too much to operate. Douglas 
doesn’t build the plane any more and 
spare parts, sometimes hard to find, 
have tripled and quadrupled in cost 
in the last two years. This, of course, 
is because the surpluses from World 
War II have been used up and mili- 
tary requirements were stepped up 
heavily by the Korean war. 


As recently as 1950, a feeder com- 
pany could get a Pratt & Whitney 
engine cylinder for $17.50. In 1953, 
the same cylinder cost $60. Frontier 
Airlines, running from Montana south 
to the border, ran a check on cost of 
spares with startling results. Frontier 
used up an average of 240 cylinders 
a year and the annual cost from 1947 
through 1950 was $4,200. The cost 
for the same number of cylinders in 
1953 was $14,400, an increase of 343 
per cent. The cost of crankshafts went 
up as much as 533 per cent. 

Concensus seems to be that the local 
service lines would have to pay about 
$450,000 per plane for a modern air- 
craft, efficiently designed for the short 
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haul business. 

At the moment, none of the small 
airlines are in any position to buy a 
raft of new planes at those prices with- 
out new private or government aid. 

Ard no manufacturer would want 
to tool up and turn out the dream 
aircraft without the guarantee of a 
substantial and continuing sale. 

It’s a sad deadlock everybody would 
like to see broken. But how? The 
local service lines have been trying to 
do better for themselves. In mid-1952, 
Pioneer Airlines tried to substitute the 
larger, faster Martin 202 for the DC-3. 
Pioneer would have needed more than 
twice its allotted mail pay to swing the 
deal. The CAB turned it down on the 
ground that the increased subsidy was 
not justified and held that the Martin 
202 “was not designed to meet the 





when it can least afford it. 


trunk lines. 


convenience of service. 


falling by the wayside. 





Backgrounding the Article— 


The Plight of Local Service: 


This article highlights the current plight and problem of the local 
service air line industry: a potentially self-sustaining enterprise 
caught in the economic squeeze just at the critical period of growth 


The Nation and Local Service: 


The local service industry is vital to the nation’s transportation 
scheme—often providing the only efficient transportation to off- 
the-beaten-path. It is an irreplaceable national defense asset as a 
pilot and equipment reserve and a connecting link between 


The Pilot and Local Service: 


ALPA favors “aggressive development” of local service and views 
any curtailment as a serious mistake. Feeder line pilots themselves, 
in 1953, staked their faith in the new industry to the tune of 
$1,250,000 in the form of pay differential subsidization. 


The ALPA Local Service Platform: 


@ Insistence upon aggressive, progmssive, efficient management 
providing maximum development. 


@ Adherence to the economic fact that air transportation has 
gained acceptance in proportion to increased frequency and 


@ Making local service lines self-sufficient as rapidly as possible, 
but, in the meantime, lending a federal hand to keep them from 


@ Placing responsiblity of generating new traffic upon the local 
communities which the local service carriers serve. 


economic or operational problems of 
a local air service system but was tai- 
lored to trunkline requirements.” 

As recently as May of 1952, the local 
service lines through a single spokes- 
man were asking Congress to lay off 
interference until the little companies 
had a chance to work out their own 
equipment solution. This could change 
and there’s a bill before Congress now 
to change it. 

Over the last 10 years, a number 
of aircraft companies have tried to 
come up with plans for an airplane to 
fit the local service airline need. How- 
ever, the economics of aircraft manu- 
facture are such that tooling up for 
production isn’t easy unless there is 
a market for enough planes to write 
off the cost of design and tooling and 
make it possible to sell the plane at 
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some reasonable number of dollars. 
That market is higher than the 150 
planes operated by the small lines, and 
that means a many-million dollar gam- 
ble. Looking back at millions lost build- 
ing bigger transports just after World 
War II, the aircraft boys take two good 
looks and shudder. 

One promising solution is the proj- 
ect of Fairchild and the Fokker people 
in Holland. Fokker now is building 
two prototypes of a local service trans- 
port called the “Friendship.” With an 
eye across the Atlantic, they are being 
built to American standards and the 
instruments are American. American 
pilots have looked over the cockpit ar- 
rangements, so that there would be 
few problems in fitting ALPA pants 
into the seats and fastening ALPA eyes 
on the right instrument. Lower costs 
in Holland make the first cost some- 
where in the reasonable range. Later, 
it might be built here if enough people 
want it. With several British planes 
going along, too, this is the only active 
project in sight today, and the only 
one with an American company look- 
ing over the shoulder. 


Two Key Problems 

Far more than the production of a 
new type of aircraft is wrapped up in 
the future of the local service lines, of 
course. Expansion of routes, the im- 
provement of service, the all-important 
relationship between the companies 
and the cities they serve are factors. 

But adequate financial support and 
efficient operation with a properly de- 
signed aircraft are two key problems 
so entwined as to be inseparable. 

Perhaps one new plane alone is not 
the answer to replacement of the 
DC-3. Might be the short lines need 
two types, one for the quickie 20-30 
minute hops and another for the great 
big long trips of 150 to 200 miles. 

Certainly the helicopter is going to 
enter the picture in the territory near 
the large cities. A commuter-type 
service to a downtown heliport would 
eliminate the time-consuming bus or 
taxi-ride to the conventional airport, 
an annoying trip which works against 
local air service in some instances. 

The nation’s high speed production 
capacity built for national defense— 
rather, that is, rebuilt after start of the 
Korean war—soon will level off. There 
will be materials, labor, plant capacity 
and, somewhere, financing for civilian 
use—and, a ready-made $65,000,009 to 
$100,000,000 market. 

The challenge to and opportunity 
for ingenuity and courage is clear and 
somebody’s going to make a fast buck 
playing footsie with the locals. 
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CAB Majority Bows to AA on 8-Hr. Rule 





li 


The Executive Committee and Pilot Representatives Oppose AA's 8-Hr. Waiver in Washington. 


The Real Story of the 8-Hr. Issue, From Last Fall When It Ail 
Began Until the Present, Is Now Unfolding as the Dispute Grows. 


The eight-hour daily flight time lim- 
its of the Civil Air Regulations after 
23 years is being challenged. 

As the dispute has grown, it has 
brought varying reactions from varying 
groups. 

To those who are close to the scene, 
it has brought alarm, concern, and 
anger that an historic safety rule would 
be so compromised in a hasty proceed- 
ing. Among those more removed from 
the actual scene of the dispute, who 
have taken the eight hour rule for 
granted for their entire career, an ele- 
ment of perplexity as to what it’s all 
about is coupled with their concern 
over the far-reaching implications of 
the issue. 

Some of the typical questions: What 
is the full import of this development? 
Is the protection accorded a pilot and 
the public by CAB so precarious? Why, 
actually, has this burst upon the in- 
dustry with such suddenness? What’s 
really behind it? Don’t the CAR’s 
protect a pilot? 


The Import 


Several indications are obvious from 
the dispute to date: 


® It indicates the willingness of some 
carriers to disregard long established 
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safety and working rules if a competi- 
tive advantage may be secured in an 
increasingly competitive industry. 

®t is a unilateral change in pilots’ 
working conditions by the companies 
without recourse to processes of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

®t has indicated that some mem- 
bers of the CAB regard their regula- 
tions as a recommended set of pro- 
cedures rather than enforceable rules 
to be rigidly followed. This has reaf- 
firmed the pilots’ opinion that basic 
safety rules must be more than a Civil 
Air Regulation if the public and pilot 
are to be protected. 


The Why 

The dispute has now come into the 
open because: 

® American Airlines brushed aside 
normal procedures, ignored pilot opin- 
ion and requests and set up scheduled 
operations last fall, first suspected and 
later confirmed as being contrary to 
the requirements of CAR. 

®The CAA and CAB permitted 
American to continue operating con- 
trary to the regulations for six months, 
then, when they were found to be in 
violation by the CAA, CAB condoned 
them by waiver. 


® Other air lines caught in the com- 
petitive chain reaction followed Amer- 
ican. 
The Background 


Even though the eight hour rule has 
been generally accepted as an effective 
basis pilot protection for 23 years, the 
attack on it has been permitted to de- 
velop for these reasons: 

® Unlike the 85-hour law, the 8-hour 
flight time limitation is a bureau regu- 
lation subject to change in the CAB’s 
vague and questionable right to grant 
waivers. 

© CAB utilized procedural shortcuts 
that are likewise questionable and 
which gave them insufficient time for 
acquaintance with all the far-reaching 
technical aspects of the problem. 

ALPA is_ historically opposed to 
waiver of flight limitations. No such 
waivers of domestic flight time rules 
have been issued in 19 years. The last 
time a waiver of the 8-hour rule was 
permitted a U. S. Senator was killed 


and the waiver was hastily rescinded. f 


CAB hastily tightened up daily flight 
time limits for irregular carriers in 1946 
following a series of accidents. 

ALPA’s Board of Directors have es 
tablished the eight-hour day as ALPA 
policy. 
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ALPA Policy 
Following is the ALPA flight time 


limitation waiver policy as most re- 
cently set forth by the Board of Direc- 
tors at the Eleventh Convention in 
1950 

“Resolved that the Air Line Pilots 
Association is unalterably opposed to 
any waiver of the flight time limita- 
tions of the Civil Air Regulations ex- 
cept in those specific instances and for 
those specific routes wherein extreme 
hardship would be experienced by the 
pilots as the result of the following spe- 
cific situations: (1) disease-infected 
layovers; and (2) improper rest facili- 
ties, and (3) an absence of healthful 
food; and 

“Be it further resolved that waivers 
of the flight time limitations should not 
be authorized when the aforenamed 
situations can be remedied by the utili- 
zation of an additional crew member 
and by other means at the disposal of 
air line management.” 

Chronology 

Following is the full date-by-date 
chronology of the dispute from last fall 
until the present time, which should 
provide the answers and background to 
many questions. 

September 24, 1953: ALPA first 
learned that American Airlines was 
contemplating their coast to coast non- 
stops. In a letter to American ALPA 
expressed concern over the realism of 
such a schedule and the fear that it 
was a method of circumventing regu- 
lation and requested pertinent operat- 
ing data. In a letter to American 
Airlines, President Sayen stated: “We 
understand that American Airlines has 
announced coast-to-coast nonstop 
schedules with the DC-7 aircraft, the 
flying time eastbound being 7 hours 
and 15 minutes and westbound 8 
hours. It is our further understanding 
that these schedules will be instituted 
on November 29, 1953. 


“Taking all factors into considera- 
tion, these scheduled flying times do 
not appear realistic in view of the 
information which we have at hand. 
As a result, there has been considerable 
alarm and confusion expressed by the 
pilots of American Airlines as to the 
Company’s intentions. 

“In order that we may have the 
facts at hand concerning this projected 
operation, several councils and _ pilot 
representatives have asked that the As- 
sociation request from the Company 
certain data relative to the DC-7 
schedules. 

“We are certain that you understand 
the pilots’ alarm over these projected 
schedules. In view of the information 
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which has previously been made avail- 
able, the projection of an exact 8-hour 
schedule appears to be an attempt to 
circumvent flight time regulations pres- 
ently in effect. Your making available 
the information requested above should 
enable the Master Executive Council 
to base their decisions upon the facts.” 
November 29, 1953: AA started 
DC-7 transcontinental non-stop service 
scheduled for 7:15 eastbound, 7:55 
westbound. Company averred schedule 
could be met. AA pilots were skeptical, 
but went along on a “‘let’s see” basis. 
Jan. 27, 1954: President Sayen in- 
formed AA that actual flight times 
were exceeding CAR, inquired as to 
company’s contemplated intentions to 
bring operation within legal limits. 
Feb. 3, 1954: AA outlined pro- 
gram for increasing performance. 
Feb. 10-13, 1954:AA Pilots Mas- 
ter Executive Council took company 
program under advisement and con- 
cluded: (1) the changes would not 
materially affect present experience; 
(2) certain ones would compromise 


safety; (3) a 7:55 schedule was de- 


pendent on speed-up of plane by en- 
gineering modifications or higher cruis- 
ing horsepower authorizations; (4) 
company’s letter didn’t afford sufficient 
basis to prolong trial period. 

Feb. 26, 1954: President Sayen 
relayed MEC’s decision to company, 
again asked that operations be brought 
within CAR in all respects. 

March 5, 1954: Company an- 
swered in a Bulletin to all DC-7 pilots 
to this effect: the AA MEC had not 
acted within its rights and pilots will 
fly the schedules or be fired. 


March 10, 1954: President Sayen 
replied to company bulletin stating that 
(1) the MEC was within its rights; 
(2) the company had better think a 
long, long time before retaliating 
against a pilot for compliance with the 
CAR; (3) he would consider the 
March 5 bulletin the reply to his re- 
quest to bring the operation under 
CAR. 

March 15, 1954: ALPA filed a 
formal complaint with the CAA and 
requested an investigation of AA’s 
schedule. 

April 21, 1954: Press reports, lat- 
er confirmed, indicated the CAA had 
informed AA: (1) that “in the ab- 
sence of sufficient improvement to 
warrant doing so, the present sched- 
ule cannot be allowed to stand for 
winter operations”; (2) that AA had 
until July 1, 1954 to demonstrate 
its ability to meet the summer sched- 
ule; (3) that a “realistic” schedule was 
construed as one that was met 50 per 
cent of the time over a 90-day period. 


April 30, 1954: ALPA took ex- 
ception to CAA’s Decision on the 
ground that: (1) the 50 per cent rule 
was not viewed as directly applicable 
to this operation so clearly unable to 
comply with the CAR; (2) that such 
an obvious “paper” schedule, concocted 
for competitive advantage, could not be 
classed as marginal enough to require 
operating experience for measurement; 
(3) AA was compounding an illegal 
operation by additional flights and 
plans to add more. 

May 3, 1954: CAA informed AA: 
(1) that by projecting the fact not a 
single flight was completed in less than 
8 hours during April, it would become 
mathematically impossible to comply 
with the terms of the experimental au- 
thorization on or about May 26, 1954, 
in which case, rescheduling on a more 
realistic basis would be necessary; (2) 
that “because of the highly question- 
able validity of the present schedule 
time,” plans to add additional non-stop 
schedules should not be carried out. 

May 6, 1954: AA applied to CAB 
for a waiver of the eight-hour rule for 
westbound DC-7 flights. 

May 10, 1954: ALPA wired CAB 
for an investigation and opportunity 
to appear before any action was taken 
on AA’s application: “Re petition of 
American Airlines for waiver of section 
40.320 of Civil Air Regulations, we 
strongly oppose this petition, take issue 
with the contentions advanced in justi- 
fication of the relief requested, and 
respectfully request a thorough inves- 
tigation and opportunity to be heard 
prior to any action on this petition by 
the Board.” 

May 18, 1954: TWA filed a peti- 
tion for waiver, stating they were in 
accord with AA’s petition but adding: 
“Such a waiver or exemption should 
not be restricted merely to aircraft op- 
erated by American but should em- 
brace all modern four-engine equip- 
ment capable of performing long-haul 
non-stop operations as has been dem- 
onstrated by TWA in its non-stop serv- 
ice with Constellation airplanes.” On 
the same day, UAL filed a petition ask- 
ing that the waivers go to 12 hours. 

May 25, 1954: Oral argument 
was held before the CAB. The hear- 
ings, by this date had, of course, broad- 
ened in scope both as to the number 
of air lines and operations involved. 
All three companies appeared in sup- 
port of their respective petitions. 

The Executive Committee and MEC 
Chairmen of all airlines concerned ap- 
peared with President Sayen at the 
hearings. 
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In addition to Sayen, who presented 
ALPA’s brief, statements were also pre- 
sented by the following pilots: J. J. 
O’Connell, AA Master Chairman; 





Howard Reid, UAL Master Chairman; 
D. B. Kuhn, TWA Master Chairman; 
W. T. Babbitt, EAL Master Chairman; 
W. M. Masland, for PAA Master 





AMERICAN 








MEC'S MEET ON 8-HR. ISSUE 
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Chairman Grant LeRoux; and R. N 
Buck, representing International Diyj. 
sion, TWA. 

ALPA’s brief characterized AA, 
waiver petition as an “attempt to alter 
safety regulations to fit their operation 
rather than alter the operation to fit 
the regulations under which air car. 
riers have scheduled their pilots.” 

ALPA charged that AA had promul- 
gated the schedule to avoid federal reg. 
ulations and had been operating out- 
side the regulations with full awarenes 
for six months, “despite repeated de. 
mands by the pilots that the operation 
be brought within the flight time 
limits.” 

“American Airlines,” Sayen stated, 
“was not only operating contrary to the 
provisions of 40.320(b) of the Civil Air 
Regulations (flight time limitations) 
but were indulging in several other 
practices which were contrary to CAR” 

When required to begin meeting the 
same standards as other carriers, he 
said, they still refused to do so “and 
now seek to have the Board relax the 
regulations to fit their convenience, 
even though such relaxation may mean 
a compromise with safe operation.” 

ALPA’s case was substantiated by 
statistics indicating that six months of 
operation had proven AA’s DC-7 7- 
hour and 55-minute westbound sched- 
ule grossly “unrealistic.” Flights, sta- 
tistics showed, were averaging almost 
nine hours and had gone as much a 
10 hours and 55 minutes. Of 202 
flights in ALPA’s records at the time, 
only 6 were completed on schedule. 
AA’s DC-7’s experienced at least 74 
known premature engine removals be- 
tween February 1 and May 10, or, four 
times the rate for DC-6’s during the 
same period. 


13 Point Brief 


brief covered 13 


> 


ALPA’s 
They were: 

® American Airlines had not set forth 
any factual basis for the waiver, merely 
inconclusive and often erroneous get- 
eral statements. 

® The DC-7 is not unique in its abil- 
ity to fly nonstop transcontinental, but 
like other planes with the same conti 
nent-spanning ability, is unable to do 
it within maximum established flight 
time limitations. 

® There is no substitute for the eight: 


points. 


hour law and there is no all-pleasing} 


figure for maximum flight time limit 


because any figure selected will incon-f 


venience some aircraft on some sched: 
ule combination on some air line. 

® Experience has shown that even 
the 8-hour law is no iron-clad guar 
antee that a pilot may not fly over § 
hours nor be on duty indefinitely and 
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a waiver would only aggravate this 
condition more and any extension of 
the schedule limit permissible extends 
the exposure. 

® The safety record of domestic air 
carriers has been built on the 8-hour 
law. 

® The 8-hour rule was established 
after years of research, has survived 
though years of operation and experi- 
ence and should not be set aside in a 
hasty proceeding. 

® All air carriers and their pilots 
should be required to operate under the 
same rules in order to best satisfy re- 
quirements of equity and safety. 

®Any adjustment in flight time 
should be downward not upward be- 
cause of more complex planes and 
more marginal operational require- 
ments. 

® AA is seeking to short-cut normal 
procedures by creation of an artificial 
“emergency” which would be perpetu- 
ated by a granting of a waiver but 
eliminated by a denial of AA’s petition. 

®iIf all carriers were required to 
comply with existing regulations, there 
would be no reason for a waiver. 

® Waivers of domestic flight time 
limitations have never been granted by 
the Board since the enactment of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and it 
has been recognized that a limitation 
is not a limitation if it can be emascu- 
lated by exemptions. 

®For the Board to set aside that 
which has been a basic safety and 
working rule for air line pilots for over 
23 years would result in a chaotic con- 
dition of instability in the aviation in- 
dustry. 


® AA has in no way demonstrated 
that compliance with the eight-hour 
rule, as written, would obstruct their 
development, constitute an undue bur- 
den, or leave them at a competitive 
disadvantage. 


The Association’s request for dismiss- 
al of the petition contended that AA 
hadn’t demonstrated any justification 
for granting of the waiver and that no 
hardship either to the carrier or public 
would ensue as a result of its denial, 
but, that granting of the waiver, on 
the other hand, would: 

(1) Result in a dilution and a de- 
terioration of a long-established safety 
standard; (2) Result in a destruction 
of the safety standard which has ex- 
isted in flight time limitations since 
there is not and has never been an ade- 
quate substitute for the 8-hour law; 
(3) Open the door to a flood of waiv- 
ers of safety standards which would 
have the effect of setting aside many 
basic safety rules long in existence; 
(4) Give a “favored son” treatment to 
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one or two air carriers; (5) Create an 
untenable competitive situation and 
encourage competitive flying with dele- 
terious effects on safety; (6) Cause 
grave labor difficulties in the aviation 
industry, upset contractual and social 
relationships carefully worked out over 
many years and possibly result in a 
total interruption of air service. 


May 27, 1954: AA filed a follow- 
up letter to their brief presented on 
May 25 at the CAB waiver petition 
hearing. The letter stated, in effect, 
the issue was a “narrow and inconse- 
quential one.” 


June 1, 1954: The CAA declared 
AA’s experimental authorization at an 
end, placed AA’s DC-7 N.Y.-L.A. op- 
eration as being in violation of cur- 
rent regulations, and petitioned CAB 
to issue a cease and desist order against 
AA with the warning to AA that every 
flight after that date was a violation. 
CAB, in turn, gave AA until June 10 
to file a statement before the Board 
decided on further action on the “cease 
and desist” order. CAB appeared re- 


luctant to enforce their own regulations. 


against American — were evidently 
awaiting Board member Denny’s re- 
turn from Europe in order that the 
waiver could be acted upon before 
enforcement action would have to be 
taken. 

The CAB Rules Making Division is- 
sued a draft release for public com- 
ment on a proposal for a 12-hour daily 
limit for non-stop transcontinental 
flights. This is the same proposal that 
the Board had before it in the request 
for a waiver or exemption but con- 
templated an investigation by which 
the Board might inform itself prior to 
any action. 

June 4, 1954: The Board’s au- 
thority to grant waivers was questioned 
in an opinion by ALPA’s Legal Dept. 
ALPA’s opinion: “The legislative in- 
tent, which may be gathered from the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, is to deny the 
Board the power of preferential ex- 
emption to individual carriers from the 
rules and regulations prescribing hours 
of flight time for pilots or copilots; and 
the Board is without jurisdiction or au- 
thority to grant such exemption.” 

June 7, 1954: TWA, seeking to 
compete with AA, filed a non-stop 
N.Y.-L.A. schedule of 7 hrs., 55 min- 
utes for Constellation aircraft, the same 
schedule the CAA already designated 
as a violation of CAR for AA’s DC-7’s. 
UAL followed suit. ALPA filed a con- 
travention of AA’s contention of a 
“narrow and inconsequential” issue 
with the assertion that the whole broad 
issue of safety and flight time limita- 
tions was involved. 


“The issue,” ALPA charged, “plain- 
ly involves the emasculation of flight 
time limitations once the present rule 
is destroyed by preferential treatment 
of one or two carriers.” ALPA stated: 
“American’s letter attempts to convey 
the impression that this is a narrow 
issue involving a waiver for non-stop 
DC-7 flights from New York to Los 
Angeles, which American now admits 
will have to go to 9:00 hours in sum- 
mer and 9:30 in winter. However, the 
Board has before it a petition from 
United Air Lines for a waiver to 12 
hours, to cover all non-stop flights, and 
from Trans World Airlines to cover 
non-stop flights on “all of their four 
engine aircraft.’ 

“The waiver cannot be granted to 
American for DC-7’s New York-Los 
Angeles without granting it to United 
from New York-San Francisco. It can- 
not be granted to United and Ameri- 
can for DC-7’s without granting it 
to TWA for 1049’s from New York to 
Los Angeles and New York-San Fran- 
cisco. 

“A waiver to 10, 11 or 12 hours can- 
not be granted for the scheduling of 
nonstop flights which will be frequent- 
ly landing en route without granting 
waivers to other carriers for one stop 
or two stop flights which run but slight- 
ly over 8 hours. 

“If New York residents are entitled 
to non-stop service to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, why not to Seattle? 
Why not Miami residents to San Fran- 
cisco—to Seattle?” 


A Lower Standard of Safety 
“Granting of the waivers,’ ALPA 


reiterated, “would result in a lower 
standard of safety—a conclusion but- 
tressed by pilot experience and dozens 
of industrial studies and industrial ex- 
perience on extended hours of service.” 

“No pilot,” it was pointed out, “who 
has had experience in scheduled opera- 
tion of modern aircraft has come forth 
to advocate this waiver. Not only the 
domestic pilots but also the interna- 
tional pilots have condemned it as 
forcefully as possible as being a dilu- 
tion of safety standards.” 

President Sayen, over whose signa- 
ture the brief was submitted, raised 
the question of safety responsibility: 
“Should this waiver be granted and 
an accident occur when the pilot has 
flown in excess by being scheduled 
under a waiver, it is presumed that the 
finding might be ‘pilot error.’ We sug- 
gest that the error will not have been 
the pilot’s and the responsibility must 
be assumed by those who would permit 
such a situation to arise.” 
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(It is interesting that the CAB in its 
report on a crash at Half Moon Bay, 
issued on June 15, found the probable 
cause as “the pilot’s departure from 
standard instrument procedures.” No 
attempt was made to explain why the 
departure was made. No significance 
was attached by CAB to the fact that 
a two pilot crew had departed at 23:00 
on a 9:23 flight plan and had been 
flying well over 8 hours at the time 
of the accident.) 

Beyond not granting the waiver, 
ALPA contended that the CAB should 
take appropriate action against AA 
“for wilfully and knowingly publishing 
and operating a schedule contrary to 
the requirements of the CAR’s.” 

“Unless such action is taken,” it was 
warned, “other carriers can be expected 
to ignore basic safety rules of the 
Board, with equal impunity and suc- 
cess.” 

TWA’s request for a 7 hr., 55 min. 
coast-to-coast non-stop westbound Con- 
nie schedule was opposed as being even 
more “unrealistic” than AA’s D-7. 

“This preposterous disregard for gov- 
ernment safety regulations,” Sayen told 
the CAB, “is obviously engendered by 
American Airlines’ disregard for gov- 
ernment safety regulations now in its 
seventh month without effective en- 
forcement action by CAA or CAB and 
indicative of what we may expect if 
the situation continues. Obviously, 
many air lines feel they should be ac- 
corded the same privilege as American 
Airlines to disregard regulations.” 

He pointed out: “TWA is urging 
pilots to fly proposed paper schedules 
where flight times will exceed regula- 
tions more than two hours.” 

TWA’s proposed operation was char- 
acterized as a “good example of a Pan- 
dora’s box opened by American’s defi- 
ance and contempt of safety regulations 
and regulatory agencies and govern- 
ment’s inaction in enforcement.” 

June 14, 1954: The CAB, with 
member Denny just back from Italy, 
after no hearings and a minimum ef- 
fort to acquaint themselves with the 
technical problems involved, granted a 
waiver of the 8-hour rule to 10 hours 
with further extensions foreshadowed 
in scheduled proceedings. The decision 
was along party lines with the three 
Republicans for and two Democrats 
against. CAB members Adams and Lee 
vigorously dissented. No action was 
taken on the administrator’s request 
for a cease and desist order against 
American. Nor was any mention made 
of American’s almost seven months of 
operation contrary to the CAR’s. 

The waiver: “Notwithstanding the 
requirements of §40,320(b) of the Civil 
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Air Regulations, air carriers in the con- 
duct of scheduled transcontinental non- 
stop flights, may schedule flight crew 
members for more than eight but not 
more than ten hours of continuous duty 
aloft without an intervening rest pe- 
riod; Provided that, the flight is con- 
ducted in pressurized airplanes with a 
flight crew of at least two pilots and 
a flight engineer. This regulation shall 
apply only to scheduled transconti- 
nental nonstop operations, and_ shall 
terminate with the effective date of any 
final action taken by the Board in re- 
spect of Draft Release No. 54-16 (Flight 
Time Limitations for Long Distance 
Scheduled Interstate Operations, pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on June 
4, 1954, p. 3307) .” 

It is interesting to note that CAB’s 
action was in direct conflict with their 
own rules contained in part 42 of the 
CAR which prohibits domestic irregu- 
lar carriers from scheduling any pilot 
for over 8 hours of flight deck duty. 
This fact buttresses ALPA’s contention 
that granting the waiver would consti- 
tute “preferential treatment” for one 
or two carriers. Irregulars flying non- 
stop over 8 hours must now carry three 
pilots, scheduled carriers only two. 

Said the majority opinion regarding 
the proposed rule change to 12 hours: 
“Under date of May 28, 1954, the 
Board published a notice of proposed 
rule-making in which it was proposed 
to amend Part 40 of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations by extending from eight to 
twelve hours the daily flight time lim- 
itations for long distance nonstop op- 
erations in pressurized airplanes carry- 
ing a crew of at least two pilots and 
an additional flight crew member. 
While as of the present the Board is 
convinced that some additional time 
should be permitted for flight crew 
scheduling on such. flights, the Board 
desires not to anticipate its final action 
on this rule-making proposal. Conse- 
quently, the action herein taken will 
limit the permissible scheduled flight 
time to ten hours in respect on nonstop 
transcontinental operations in pressur- 
ized airplanes carrying at least two 
pilots and a flight engineer. This will 
be sufficient to permit nonstop coast- 
to-coast operations in both directions 
in the latest models of transport air- 
craft only. - The effectiveness of the 
Special Civil Air Regulations which 
carries these views into effect will be 
established only for the interim period 
until final action by the Board on its 
rule-making proposal has been taken. 

Adams dissenting: ““To grant a waiv- 
er of a long established safety rule 
under these circumstances would put 
the Board in the unfortunate position 


of condoning past and continued viola. 
tions of its own safety regulations 
where such violations were not justi- 
fied and in fact where they should have 
been foreseen and avoided. Denial of 
a waiver at this time does not prejudge 
the merits of the contentions of the 
parties with respect to either tightening 
or loosening of safety standards, were 
the eight-hour flight time limitation to 
be lifted in our recently instituted pro- 
ceeding Civil Air Regulations Draft 


Release 54-16, dated May 28, 1954 
(19FR3307, June 4, 1954) .” 
Lee dissenting: “This is a matter 


which should be decided after notice 
and hearing and after all parties have 
had an opportunity to present their 





views. . . . When the Board is called 
upon to decide a highly controversial 
matter such as this, and when a formal 
rule making proceedings has been set 
up in order that all interested parties 
may present their views in accordance 
with the statutory requirements of no- 
tice and hearing, I cannot agree to 
short cut these procedural safeguards 
and reach a conclusion before all the 


parties have had an opportunity to be | 


heard.” 


June 15, 1954: ALPA petitioned 
the CAB to reconsider its decision con- 


tending (1) that the Board acted with- | 


out an opportunity to investigate and 
determine the facts and that such a 
serious step should not be taken in an 
obviously hasty proceeding; (2) that 
the Board’s decision was based, not on 
its concern with safety, but in its eager- 
ness to accommodate the economic in- 
terest of the applicant; (3) that the 
Board’s disregard of its authority in 
permitting American Airlines to disre- 
gard the law has reduced the CAR to 
a suggested procedure for operations 
rather than rules to be observed; (4) 
that CAB has no authority to waive 
CAR 40.320(b); (5) that the granting 
of the waiver established two standards 
of safety; (6) that the Board had 
“transferred the responsibility for the 
protection of the traveling public from 
its own shoulders to those of the pilot 
and his organization”; (7) that “the 
pilots will have no recourse but to 
pursue other remedies available to 
them in order to protect the public; 
and (8) ALPA asked that the waiver 
be immediately rescinded. 

June 16, 1954: The American 
Airlines MEC authorized circulation 
of a strike vote. In a resume accom- 
panying the strike ballot and_back- 
grounding the 8-hour dispute, it was 
pointed out: “It has been obvious for 
some time that American Airlines was 
determined to do away with the 8-hour 
rule. The record demonstrates that 
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this determination includes a_ willing- 
ness to disregard basic safety regula- 
tions. The record demonstrates also a 
complete disregard for the opinions, 
desires, and judgment of the pilot 
eroup. The record also demonstrates 
continuous misrepresentation to pilot 
representatives and a series of broken 
promises highlighted by a written bul- 
letin to all pilots stating, “That the 
Company should it find that after a rea- 
sonable opportunity we could not op- 
erale nonstop within flight time limits, 
would discontinue nonstop operations.” 
(Bulletin to pilots 59-54, March 5, 
1954.) 

In our briefs and arguments before 
CAB on this subject, it is our conten- 
tion that this initial waiver will result 
in a flood of applications and waivers 
which could soon render the 8-hour 
rule worthless. For example, the waiv- 
er could not be granted for DC’7s with- 
out granting it for Constellations. If 
for Constellations, why not for Boeings? 
If from New York to Los Angeles, why 
not New York to San Francisco? If 
10 or 12 hours for nonstops, why not 
9 or 10 hours for one-stops, etc., ad 
infinitum ? 

June 17, 1954: TWA MEC voted 
to refuse nonstops and authorized cir- 
culation of strike ballot to support pi- 
lots’ position. 

Managements of AA, TWA, and 
UAL were informed that pilots were 
being advised to refuse flights scheduled 
contrary to the Civil Air Regulations 
as they existed prior to the waiver and 
ALPA policy. Managements were also 
requested to honor ALPA’s position 
and were warned that threats against 
pilots would result in immediate strike 
votes. 

June 18, 1954: AA, UAL and 
TWA managements took the position— 
“Fly or be removed from duty, dis- 
ciplined or discharged.” Pilots were 
advised to accept flights under threat 
of discharge and strike vote would be 
circulated immediately to support pi- 
lots’ position. AA adjusted schedule 
N.Y.-L.A. to 8:35 (3 days after waiver 
was granted). UAL and TWA began 
flying nonstops scheduled for 7:55. 

June 21, 1954: Strike ballot sent 
to all UAL pilots June 29. 

June 22, 1954: Strike ballot sent 
to all TWA pilots. 

June 23, 1954: CAB majority 
denied ALPA petition for reconsidera- 
tion, members Adams and Lee again 
dissenting. 

June 28, 1954: Announcement of 
certification of affirmative strike ballot 
on American. 

June 29, 1954: ALPA 


notice of intent to file 


June, 1954 


served 
injunction 


against CAB with the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals of New York. 

June 30, 1954: A bill to incorpo- 
rate the 8-hour rule in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act by amendment (S-3687) is 
introduced in the Senate. The bill, in 
addition, to prohibiting pilots being 
scheduled for more than 8 hours of 
continous flight duty, would also re- 
quire carriers to complete their flights 
in published flying time or less at least 
75 per cent of the time. Sponsoring 
S-3687 were: Senator Bricker, chair- 
man of the Interstate andForeign Com- 
merce Committee; Senators Welker and 
Goldwater, both pilots of long standing 
and extensive experience; Senator Mc- 
Carran, co-author of the original Civil 
Aviation Act and an authority on avia- 
tion legislation; Senator Johnson, a 
former chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Cimmittee, who has 
been exceedingly active in aviation 
affairs. 

July 1, 1954: Companion bills 
(HR-9776 and HR-9777 were intro- 
duced in the House. Under House rules, 
which do not permit joint sponsorship, 
the bills were introduced separately 


by Clair Engle (D-Calif.) and Ed 
Edmondson (D-Okla.) 
July 2, 1954: An _ application 


for interlocutory stay was filed in the 
U. S. Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
in New York by President Sayen. A 
petition for judicial review of the CAB’s 
order and action was filed simultane- 
ously. In essence, the petition generally 
contended: (1) that the Board’s ma- 
jority opinion erred in not considering 
safety aspects which are properly in- 
volved as evidenced by dissenting opin- 
ions of members Lee and Adams; (2) 
That the Board’s interpretive bulletin, 
issued by the majority members on 
June 23, “shifted their obligation to 
the pilots, while, at the same time, plac- 
ing the pilots in an impossible position; 
(3) that by the rule change pilots are 
“being coerced to operate under con- 
ditions and circumstances which oper- 
ate a great step backward in safety;” 
(4) That the CAB acted “hastily and 
in disregard of statutory obligation” 
in upsetting a long-standing safety rule; 
(6) The fifteen other points in the 
brief buttressed these allegations. 

July 7, 1954: Deadline for re- 
turn of UAL strike ballots. 

July 8, 1954: Deadline for re- 
turn of TWA strike ballots. 

July 9, 1954: Time of 23:59 hours, 
Thursday, July 15 set for withdrawal 
of services of AA pilots in accordance 
with authority given ALPA by AA 
strike vote and AA M.E.C. 

This is the record as it stands to 
date. What developments the future 


holds can not be accurately forecast. 
One thing is certain; air safety stand- 
ards must be preserved at their present 
levels not relaxed nor diluted. The 
outcome will have a profound effect 
on air transporation. 


A Pilot Looks at 
Airborne Radar... 


(Continued from Page 3) 
void of serious intermittent ground 
mapping when _ observing’ weather 
echoes in rough air, and to provide a 
satisfactory display for use of “Safety 
Circle” techniques for ground avoid- 
ance. 

@ A 22 inch antenna provides ade- 
quate definition, and justifies the in- 
stallation of radar in aircraft which 
cannot accommodate a larger antenna. 

@ The radar should have range 
marks from between 15 to 25 miles, 40 
to 60 miles and 100 to 150 miles, in 
the selection of three working ranges. 

@ System sensitivity of the experi- 
mental radar is adequate for the job. 
Performance of a production system 
should not deteriorate below this level 
during the unit’s normal service life. 

@ A single scan speed of approxi- 
mately 15 RPM is satisfactory for the 
present type display tube, and should 
be satisfactory for the storage type dis- 
play. 

@ STC (Sensitivity Time Control) 
is required, and should be on at all 
times. 

@ There is no need for a manual 
frequency tuning control. 


Management Views 
Airborne Radar... 


(Continued from Page 2) 
completely overcome this problem is 
through the use of airborne radar. 

Summary 

® Airline management is vitally in- 
terested in acquiring airborne radar for 
modern flight operations. UAL man- 
agement is now evaluating the facts of 
our testing. 

@ Airborne radar must be designed 
to meet the problem which is prin- 
cipally weather “avoidance, weather 
probing, and weather intelligence. 

@ The equipment must be simple 
and reliable. 

@ It must be of minimum weight 
and costs must be kept to within rea- 
sonable costwise reach of the operator. 

@ The only problem confronting the 
airlines today in respect to installation 
is finding the dollars necessary to make 
the installation. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: “All About 
a Button” (Fliers Forum, March), 
has drawn considerable comment. 
In keeping with the idea of this 
department, a pro and con discus- 
sion medium, here’s some excerpted 
comments from the other side of 
the fence. We’re glad to print them, 
but would like to add our own 
observation. We think maybe the 
author’s point was missed: Air line 
flying IS a team work proposition, 
so why not let the quarterback call 
the signals? 

* * * 

“As best as I can make out, your 
objection is mostly in the terminol- 
ogy rather than intent of the mes- 
sage. If the pilot in question had 
said, “tell the dispatcher that I’m 
going to Podunk” followed by a 
request for Podunk specials and 
amended forecast if any, you would 
have smiled and tried to remember 
how many years it has been since 
you were down to your last hour of 
gas with only a couple of shaky 
places to go. If Podunk had folded 
while he was striving mightily 
Podunkward, you would have ex- 
pected him to pick another spot that 
looked good an hour ago and 
launched off in a new direction. In 
the meantime gasoline is getting 
scarcer than a silent woman, the 
temperature and dew point are sit- 
ting in each other’s laps for three 
hundred miles in all directions, and 
junior is sweating blood playing 
Hop Harrigan while you sit, distant 
and aloof, with ten hours gas and 
a hot supper. 

“I have asked the dispatcher 
where he wants me to go and I'll 
do it again, but when I do, every 
dispatcher that I know takes it to 
mean that he is to look over the 
regulars and specials at all the sta- 
tions within my gas range and tell 
me which one he thinks is the least 
critical. Sometimes I tell him where 
he can go with his selection, but in 
all honesty, he has been right more 
often than I.”—An Air Line Cap- 
tain. 

* * * 

“Let’s consider for a moment why 
the economy-minded Airlines haven’t 
gotten rid of Dispatchers long ago. 
With the tremendous influence of 
the ATA lobby in DCA, they prob- 
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ably could have rid themselves of 
us by now if they hadn’t decided 
that maybe we were occasionally 
useful. It’s no trade secret that a 
flight has to be planned some hours 
before the crew reaches the field. 
Passenger advisory information is in 
a sorry state now, but it would 
obviously be a complete mess if it 
were necessary for the Captain to 
complete his weather analysis before 
a decision could be made whether 
the flight should operate, pass up 
Podunk, cancel entirely, or maybe 
make a special stop at Blank Center 
for fuel. 


By Everyone 


believe most pilots realize that 4 
Dispatcher’s advice is something to | 
be taken if it makes sense and not | 
taken if it’s bad. 

“Civil air regulations are full of 
phrases concerning the agreement of 
Pilot and Dispatcher. We attempt 
to function as a team, and in prac. 
tically all cases the net result is co- 
operation that approaches the ends 
desired by those regulations. I think 
it results in a better and safer opera- 
tion and I think most pilots will 


agree with me. Briefly, if I tell the| 
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pilot what’s going on on the ground} are in 


and he tells me occasionally how 


A captain, copilot and dispatcher take issue 


with a recent article. "I've done it," 


says 


Captain. "Me too," says copilot. "We just 


want to help," says dispatcher. 


“Once a flight is enroute, there 
are darned few Pilots that don’t feel 
an inner assurance in the knowledge 
that someone on the ground is 
slightly interested in their progress 
and is at least going to check up on 
his whereabouts if he misses his 
destination ETA. It’s not just occa- 
sionally that a weather trend or a 
forecast goes completely haywire. 
Maybe neither the pilot nor the dis- 
patcher paid any attention to the 
forecast in the first place (this re- 
mark is to forestall a comment I 
could feel coming), but in any case 
it now becomes necessary for both 
of us to reanalyze the situation and 
come up with the best safe opera- 
tion compatible with best possible 
service. I could go on and on in 
this vein, but suffice it to say that I 


things look from the cockpit, the 
ultimate benefit is his, mine, and the 
airline we get our paycheck from. 
So, in closing, I just want anonymous 
to know—we think we’re good too!” 
—An NWA Dispatcher. 


* + 


“T have just finished reading ‘Mr. 
Anonymous’’” article ‘All About a 
Button’ in the March issue of the 
AIR LINE PILOT. 

“Now I agree completely with the 
gentleman that the Captain must be 
in complete command of his air- 
plane and his decisions should be 
accepted as final. I can’t help but 
believe, however, that his approach 
to this thing is unrealistic and a 
little narrow minded. I have flown 
scheduled airlines, Air Force and 
privately for a few years and while 
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, P dW 
" eace ana war 
Be Pi Mpmers Bg gle pongellly The U. S. Air Line Fleet is One of Mili 
ething to| 40 feel qualified to speak my con- wa I- 
> and no| sidered opinion. tary Establishment's Greatest Assets. 

“In the first place the majority of 

re full oj| the dispatchers I know aren't ex- By DeWitt C. Ramsey (Adm., USN, Ret.) 
-ement of| actly middle grade idiots. They’re 
attempt | usually well qualified and capable President, Aircraft Industries Association 
| in prac.| people who on the whole do a fine 
ult is co.| job in assisting the pilot and arent One of the greatest hidden assets of | the Air Force is now engaged in a 
the ends| tying to usurp the Captain’s re- the nation’s military establishment is | program which is expected to demon- 
- T think | sponsibilities. the fleet of modern airliners operated strate that large-scale air movement of 
er opera-| “They have ready access to good by the U.S. scheduled airlines. supplies and equipment is profitable in 
lots will! information that the pilot hasn’t al- Today, some 308 of the latest U.S. peace, as well as vital in war. 
[ tell the} ways got at his fingertips and hence commercial airliners are available to At present, the primary method of 
e ground} are in a position to give out some the military on 48-hour notice in event __ insuring availability of a stand-by air- 
lly how} valuable advice to a man when of war or extreme emergency. These lift is through conversion of civilian- 

everything goes to pot! giant planes have a combined lift ca- type transports, purchased by the air- 

“A man can get awfully busy when pacity of more than 20,450 passengers _ lines and designed primarily for com- 
he’s got ‘all ice and no gas’ and in —almost equal to the total combined mercial air operations. Major modi- 
the meantime the dispatcher, in his lift capacity of all U.S. domestic and fication of the existing fleet of com- 
warm office with a cup of coffee can international airlines in the year 1946. _—_ mercial aircraft for military use is, of 
do a little unhurried thinking. The cost of building these modern course, time-consuming and costly. 

“I therefore feel that the dis- air transports, like the cost of building It is consequently extremely impor- 
patcher is pretty well in a position advanced military combat planes, has tant today that the high costs and 
to offer advice when it’s in order. risen sharply in recent years. These big lengthy time-cycle required to develop 
In many cases the pilot is in a far passenger and cargo aircraft have be- future air transports be recognized in 
better position to make these de- come more complex as their speeds, planning for.the maintenance of such 
cisions and his final choice, I think ranges, performance and dependability a modernized stand-by fleet. At pres- 
we all agree, must be accepted. have increased. ent, for example, several U.S. manu- 

“My point is this. When the going This rise in performance has been facturers already have invested from 
gets rough and things get a little an important factor in the phenomenal $1,000,000 to $15,000,000 in jet trans- 
tight a pilot is morally obligated to expansion in air transportation in the port design and development, with one 

vit, the | utilize every bit of information avail- United States over the past few years. jet prototype scheduled to fly in late 
-nd the | able, and the dispatcher is in a It also has constituted a major contri- summer. ; , 

< from. | position to be of great value. bution to the national security, giving The most rapid and economical 

ny mous “From the tone of the article it a stand-by military airlift egy avenue toward development of these 

d too!” | sounds like the author might take of peril—an airlift which can be main- — future transports lies in working out 

his ship and crew ‘into the jams of tained in ee other way so economically the closest possible common denomi- 

hell’ out of fear of being accused of > thr ough its use for peacetime com- nator between military and commercial 

. stew ‘auhaceviont! c¢ ‘unk & Gee? mercial air transportation. needs, to the point where basic charac- 
ig ‘Mr. an : : The Air Force Chief of Staff, Gen- teristics and important design features 
ent ae snes gig ppl ith iment eral Nathan Twining, recently recog- can be achieved in a single design. It 
of the on ie : ba h sees nized this fact in calling attention to has been pointed out that, within ap- 

— the man way there in t : the vital role played by the civil air propriate limits, such multi-purpose de- 
ith the aga ghar be ae pens transport industry in national defense. sign is desirable, since doubling the 
sust be seniibobtion pane ete traffic. 1 6 “In time of war,” he said, “air trans- number of aircraft produced cuts their 
i oil die dead the acute y , . portation is at a premium. There has costs by at least 20 per cent. 

’ Gece the Save & ee ee never been enough to meet both mili- It would appear logical, therefore, 
ald be} tor gives. tary and civilian needs. .. . Civil avia- that the creation of a reservoir of 
Ip but “I have yet to hear a tower opera- tion strengthens the total air power we emergency air transportation can be 
sroach | tor tell a pilot to ‘quit riding the have in readiness.” accomplished with the greatest econ- 
and a brakes, or ‘watch your airspeed’ General Twining pointed out that omy through fulfilling the military’s 
flown or in anyway telling a man how to the Air Force already has determined requirements for cargo and transport 

and run his airplane.’—A Capital Air- that air movement of personnel is more aircraft by providing development 
while | lines Co-pilot. economical in the long run “because of | funds for such types in the military 

the time that is saved.” He added that —_ appropriations. 
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an Important Reminder — 
Did You ges 


Send in your Group Life Application? More than 3,750 pilots 
have already enrolled in ALPA’ _ group life plan—tailored for 
air line pilots—so far. 


If You Didn't... 


Do you still want to take advantage of it? Enrollment is still in 
progress and will continue until July 31, 1954. If you enrcll by 
then, no medical examination is required. 


Axe You a a's 


Wondering about costs? Look at it this way: A pack of cigarettes 
costs about 25c a day, ALPA Group Life Insurance only about 
20c a day for full $10,000 coverage. 


SOME FACTS WORTH CONSIDERING 


@ This is low-cost group life insurance for @ An initial premium rate of 60c per month 
air line pilots only. It should reflect the per thousand, or $6.00 per month for 
physical selectness of the pilot group. $10,000, will apply. But the younger 

@ Dividends will be returned to ALPA to the average age of the group's partici- 
lower the cost of your insurance. pants, the lower the rate. 

@ This policy covers death from any cause. @ Like ALPA's Mutual Aid and Loss of 
There's no surcharge for aviation cov- License programs, the objective is to 
erage. You can save from $30 to $50 pay a dollar in benefits to a pilot for 
per year merely by using this policy each dollar in premiums paid by a pilot. 
for aviation coverage. Any savings accrue to you. 

HOW TO ENROLL 

It’s the easiest possible thing ... you hardly have to move from your easy chair. 

Just fill out the Acceptance Form which has been mailed to you. That’s all .. . just 

a few lines, no remittance necessary at this time ... you will be billed later. If you 


have lost or mislaid your Form, or it didn’t reach you, another will be mailed upon 
request to— 


ALPA GROUP LIFE PLAN 


55th St. and Cicero Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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